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SLAVERY IN EGYPT.— MEM- 
ORIAL OF THE BRITISH 
AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY TO MR. GLADSTONE. 


The presentation of the above-named 
Memorial as related in our last num- 
ber, and the editorial remarks of the 
Times, under date 21st March last, have 
created quite a sensation in the East. 
The Zimes leader has been reproduced 
in French in le Stamboul, a Constanti- 
nople journal, and the terms of the 
Memorial have been printed more or 
less in full in some of the Egyptian 
papers, / Egypte of 6th April, devoting 
about three columns to that document. 

We now reprint from the Zimes of 
19th April an admirable letter from 
their correspondent in Alexandria, by 
which it will be seen that he lends the 
weight of his high authority on this 
subject to the proposition of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, that British Consuls 
should be appointed in the Soudan, and 
on the Red Sea coasts. We trust that 
the agitation on this question will not 
cease until the English Government 
carry out this most important object. 
The remarks of the 7imes correspondent 
on slavery as an institution, are well 
worthy of the closest attention. With 
constant and energetic pressure from the 
civilized nations of Europe, slavery in 


Egypt and Turkey must fall, and with 
the extinction of slavery the slave-trade 
will cease. 





ALEXANDRIA, APRIL 11. 

The leading article which Zhe Times 
published just a fortnight ago on the 
Egyptian slavery question has excited 
much attention at Cairo. Since the de- 
parture of Colonel Gordon the supply of 
slaves has increased on the shores of the 
Red Sea to an extent more than enough 
to counteract the praiseworthy efforts of 
Count Sala to close the desert ap- 
proaches. ‘ They tell me,’ said an old 
resident to me the other day, “ that no 
more slaves come into the country. All 
I can say is that my landlord bought 
two little slave boys as recently as yes- 
terday.’’ Letters from the Red Sea all 
confirm the statement that the trade 
goes on as briskly as ever. Yet public 
opinion against slavery has certainly 
advanced, and Zhe Times has given a 
strong impetus to a growing feeling 
that some strong measure is needed. In 
fact, the performance in 1881 of the 
conditions agreed to by the Slave Trade 
Convention of 1877 is otherwise thought 
impossible. The appointment of Con- 
suls at Souakim and Khartoum would 
be universally approved. They would 
strengthen the hands of honest officials, 
and go far to paralyze the opposition of 
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the pro-slavery party, whether official 
or non-official. An increase in the 
power of the slavery officials at Cairo is 
also much desired. Registration of all 
existing slaves might also be most use- 
ful if only it could be really effected. 

But all these measures are now looked 
upon by what I may call the native 
Radical party of Egypt as mere make- 
shifts. When the public traffic in slaves 
was forbidden, it was thought a grand 
step towards freedom. Buta still more 
radical change is now demanded by a 
few of the real leaders of the country. 
Abolition — total abolition — is now 
thought the most practical measure by 
the most enlightened of the native 
Egyptian community. The Bey of Tunis, 
they say, abolished slavery in his 
dominions, and while he gained the 
respect of Europe, he did not lose the 
esteem of his own people. Why, there- 
fore, should not we do the like? The 
moment certainly is well chosen. Egypt 
is at peace with her neighbours, her 
own people are enjoying the repose of 
a decent government, and her creditors, 
in receipt of half the revenue of the 
country, are ready to lend moral sup- 
port to any reform the Khedive may 
choose to institute. ‘The Khedive him- 
self is said to favour the project, and at 
least two of his present Ministers go 
strongly with him. But His Highness 
hesitates, and not without good reason. 
He cannot act impulsively in such a 
matter, and a single ill-considered step 
might do great harm to the whole cause 
of freedom. It must not be forgotten 
that slavery, although it has not a special 
religious sanction, is deeply rooted in 
all the habits and traditions of Eastern 
nations. It was not introduced by 
Mahomet. On the contrary, he found 
it an old institution, which he laboured 
successfully to modify in favour of 
humanity. Captivesin war might, he 
said, be enslaved ; but he strongly advo- 
cated emancipation of slaves who proved 
themselves worthy of freedom. 

The real ratson detre of Egyptian 
slavery lies in the harem system, where 
secrecy and seclusion make free domes- 
tic service almost an impossibility. Out- 
door agricultural slavery does not exist 
in the country. The Egyptian slave is 
cnly an indoor servant, very rarely ill- 
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treated, generally made much of, and, 
as a rule, more comfortable than the 
freest of Egyptian peasants. It would 
not be very difficult to replace the men, 
save those whose physique allows them 
to guard the harems, but it would be 
almost impossible to replace the women, 
the odalisques of the Eastern house, by 
any free labour. Consequently the pro- 
posed measure is not generally popular, 
and meets with steady opposition from 
the ordinary Egyptian intelligence. 
Such opposition, however, is not very 
formidable. No matter how unpopular 
it may be, the rank and file of the 
Egyptian people would accept the de- 
cree, once it were issued, without a 
murmur. ‘* Allah Kerim,’ “It is the 
will of God,” they would say. But the 
real danger lies elsewhere. The learned 
doctors of Mohammedan law are opposed 
to the change. They maintain that 
it cannot be made by decree. They 
argue—and it is well that their argu- 
ment should be known—that slavery is 
sanctioned by the Law and the prophets, 
by the Koran and its commentators. 
They lay down the doctrine that a slave 
who is emancipated without the consent 
of his master has no legal right to free- 
dom; that, for instance, he could not 
marry without the approval of his old 
owner, and that his property at his 
death would revert to his master. 
These are grave objections, maintain- 
ed by authorities of vast influence, and 
it is worth while to consider their 
validity. In the first place, in spite of 
the doctors, I maintain that slavery is 
not encouraged by the Koran any more 
than it is by the Bible. It is at the 
most recognized, and at the same time 
much is done to diminish its hardships 
and to limit its extent. The true 
Mohammedan doctrine is, that “ the 
original condition of the race of Adam 
is freedom.” The only true slaves are 
‘* persons taken captive in war and their 
descendants.”” The crowds of wretched 
negroes that are harried in Central Africa 
by dealers who treat men as wild cattle 
are not legally slaves at all, were the 
doctrine of Islam enforced in all its 
purity. As far as such slaves are con- 
cerned—and they form the bulk of the 
slave population—no sacred doctrines 
would be violated by a decree declaring 
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their emancipation. But I will suppose 
for a moment that owners have acquired 
a prescriptive right in their slaves, and 
that it is too late to question their title. 
Even in that case the Ulemas advance 
untenable doctrine. ‘They say that every 
slave-owner by Mohammedan law remains 
the guardian of his emancipated slaves. 
So far they are right, but they go on to 
say that by right of the guardianship 
every owner will be able to refuse his 
sanction to all slave marriages even after 
the decree of emancipation. This posi- 
tion is totally untenable. All the au- 
thorities agree that emancipated slaves 
can marry, provided they are of mature 
years. ‘To carry their point the Ulemas 
must prove that emancipation cannot in 
any case be decreed by the State. I do 
not think they will venture thus to 
question the Khedivial sovereignty. 
Even now the owner’s consent is not 
always necessary to the slave’s freedom. 
In case of illtreatment he is freed by 
the authorities without any regard to 
the owner’s rights. The Ulemas further 
maintain that the property of the eman- 
cipated slaves passes at their death to 
their former owners. Again they over- 
state their case. The true state of the 
law is that the property first gocs to the 
natural heirs, and only reverts to the 
owners in default of heirs. In short, 
once manumission is effected by the 
State, it will have all the effect of 
emancipation by the owners themselves, 
and all the civil rights of freedom will 
tpso facto be conceded to the slaves. 
The Khedive could not, perhaps, by 
simple decree abolish a right sanctioned 
by religion, and having its origin in the 
inspired dictates of the Koran. But 
slayery has not that sacred character. 
On the contrary, it is merely tolerated 
by the Koran. It is there confined to 
narrow limits, and emancipation is much 
encouraged. In short, the total disap- 
pearance of slavery from Egypt would 
involye no offence to the religion of 
Mahomet. 

The practical difficulties are not so 
easy to clear away as are the objections 
of the Ulemas. No doubt a slave is a 
kind of property for which money has 
been paid. If an emancipation decree 
were issued to-morrow anumber of people 


would lose this property. England 50_ 
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years ago, paid 20 millions sterling in 
compensation in similar circumstances. 
In Egypt, however, the number of slaves 
is only small, and their value inconsider- 
able; 10,000 at the outside is their 
number, and less than £5 is the average 
price. It must be remembered, too, 
that for 20 years past public slave 
traffic has been declared illegal, and in 
three more even private transfers will 
be contrary to the law. ‘The value, 
therefore, of slaves is even much less 
than their present price. So that com- 
pensation, if necessary, would not bean 
alarming item, and spread over several 
years would hardly be felt as a national 
charge. <A decree even without com- 
pensation would not work much practi- 
cal injustice, as the slaveholders are all 
wealthy people, on whom such a sacri- 
fice ought mainly to fall. 

One thing, however, is certain. The 
present ruler of Egypt, popular as he is, 
is not strong enough without the sup- 
port of England to face public opinion 
and issue an emancipation decree : and, 
without a continuance of that support, 
such a decree, even if issued, would be 
little more than a dead letter.— The 
Times, 19th April, 1881. 





The above letter was thus ably dis- 
cussed in an Editorial of The Times of 
23rd of April. The publicity given to 
the subject by Zhe Times will greatly 
facilitate the work of the Anti-Slavery 
Society by arousing the attention of the 
civilized world to the great plague-spot 
that still exists in Egypt and Turkey. 


“The letter which we published on 
Tuesday from our correspondent in 
Egypt gives an account, somewhat more 
encouraging than usual, of the prospects 
of the extinction of slavery and the slave- 
trade in Egypt. All that the humane 
representations, either of the Govern- 
ment or of private associations in this 
country, could directly effect has already 
been done, and so far, we fear, to little 
practical purpose. Slavery is rooted in 
Egyptian manners, and so long as the 
demand for slaves exists the supply is 
only too likely to be forthcoming. The 
suppression of the hateful traffic in slaves 
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in Equatorial Africa may even be accom- 
plished in time, if the Egyptian Govern- 
ment is really in earnest in the task 
and employs agents imbued with its own 
spirit, and yet so long as domestic 
slavery exists in Egypt the evil will 
only be half abated. The Slave-Trade 
Convention concluded between this 
country and Egypt in 1877 only re- 
quired the suppression of private traffic 
in slaves within the limits of Egypt 
Proper in 1884. But the introduction 
of foreign slaves captured in the equa- 
torial regions was to be prohibited at 
once, though we fear, from the repre- 
sentations lately made by the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, that 
the prohibition has become almost a 
dead letter since Colonel Gordon resigned 
his post as Governor of the Soudan. 
Slaves are still clandestinely introduced 
into Egypt; the traffic in the ports of 
the Red Sea is carried on as briskly as 
ever; and barely a year ago a large car- 
avan of slaves was captured at Siout, 
only 300 miles from Cairo. All this is, 
we fear, almost inevitable, unless an 
Egyptian Governor can be found for the 
Soudan imbued with the energy and de- 
termination of Colonel Gordon himself, 
and unless the public feeling in Egypt 
can be induced to co-operate with 
Western hatred of slavery. The letter 
of our correspondent encourages the 
hope that such co-operation may now 
in some measure be looked for. Public 
opinion against slavery, we are told, 
has advanced, and our own remarks on 
the subject have given an impetus to 
the feeling that some strong measure is 
needed. ‘To the growth of such a feeling 
we would gladly give all the help in our 
power, for we are satisfied that the de- 
testable traffic in slaves can never be 
finally extinguished} unless in Moham- 
medan countries slavery is discarded as a 
domestic institution. 

‘** No doubt the appointment of Euro- 
pean consuls at such places as Souakin 
and Khartoum would do much to 
encourage the agents of the Egyptian 
Government in their crusade against 
slavery. Such a measure has _ been 
urged on the Government by the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
though, as was said by Sir Charles 
Dilke last year, the Government na- 
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turally hesitates to commission consuls 
for districts in Africa in which it might 
prove impossible to support their au- 
thority or to protect their persons, 
Other and more stringent measures 
have been suggested for dealing with 
the domestic institution of slavery in 
Egypt; but, as we pointed out a few 
weeks ago, they are open to still graver 
objections. It does not therefore follow, 
however, that nothing more can be 
done. If in Egypt a feeling is arising 
against the permanence of slavery asa 
domestic institution, such a feeling will 
not look in vain for encouragement and 
support, either from the Government or 
from public opinion in this country. 
The political condition of Egypt is 
already very different from what it was 
in the evil days of the late Khedive. 
The voice of the country now obtains a 
hearing from the Government, and some 
leaders of opinion, our correspondent 
tells us, are warmly in favour of the 
total abolition of slavery. The present 
Khedive himself is thought to share 
their views, though he is embarrassed 
by religious scruples and by the sturdy 
opposition of powerful and wealthy 
classes. This opposition rests on several 
distinct grounds. First, it is urged, 
with no little force, that slavery is ren- 
dered necessary by the domestic circum- 
stances of an Oriental household. Next, 
it is contended that slavery is sanctioned 
by the Koran, and cannot be ex- 
tinguished by the State without the 
consent of the master; and, thirdly, it 
is argued that the legal status of the 
slave emancipated without the consent 
of his master would be so anomalous 
and precarious as to be unacceptable 
even to the slave himself. The two lat- 
ter objections are combated by our cor- 
respondent with no little success. We 
need not follow him, however, into the 
bewildering intricacies of Mussulman 
law and theology. The theological ob- 
jections to the emancipation of domestic 
slaves may possibly be overcome by a 
learned polemic, but in truth they are 
practically disallowed by the logic of 
facts themselves. If the Bey of Tunis 
abolished slavery in his dominions with- 
out provoking the resistance of his 
subjects or incurring the censure of the 
Mohammedan theologians, it can hardly 
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be maintained that a similar step on the 
part of the ruler of Egypt would be an 
act of impiety. As to the legal status 
of slaves emancipated without the con- 
sent of their masters, the difficulty, so 
far as it is a real one, might, we imagine, 
be overcome by the redemption of the 
masters’ rights at the expense of the 
State. This, as our correspondent urges, 
would not be a very costly undertaking, 
even if the compensation awarded 
amounted to the full purchase value of 
the slaves. If public opinion in Egypt 
ever grows strong enough to demand 
extinction of domestic slavery, it will 
hardly grudge the comparatively small 
expenditure necessary to accomplish 
the object without injustice to in- 
dividuals. 

“ By far the most formidable difficulty, 
however, in the way of complete eman- 
cipation is to be found in the harem 
system. ‘* Outdoor agriculturalslavery,” 
says our correspondent, ‘does not exist 
in the country. The Egyptian slave is 
only an indoor seryant, very rarely ill- 
treated, generally made much of, and, 
as a rule, more comfortable than the 
freest of Egyptian peasants,”’ This may 
well be the case; but the fact remains 
that the material comfort of the slave 
in Egypt is only the sequel to the in- 
human brutalities of slave-capture and 
slave-traffic in Equatorial Africa. There 
is, moreover, a darker side to the slavery 
of the harem, familiar to all Oriental 
travellers, on which we forbear to dwell. 
If the condition of female slaves in the 
harem were alone taken into account, it 
may perhaps be doubted whether they 
would gain much by emancipation. But 
slavery, however light to the slave, 
means the slave-trade, with all its hor- 
rors; nor can we forget that the apolo- 
gists of slavery have always dwelt with 
edifying unction on the material well- 
being of the slave. Let us hope, there- 
fore, that public feeling in Egypt will 
gain in strength, and will some day rise 
to determination of putting an end to 
this horrible scourge. After all, slavery 
is entirely unknown to the great majority 
of the dwellers in Egypt. In a modified 
form it exists, no doubt, throughout the 
country in the system of “ corvée’’ but 
that is mainly the fault of the Govern- 
ment, with which the people at large 
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have nothing to do except so far as they 
are its victims. Agricultural slavery does 
_ exist, and could not exist in a coun 
whose peasantry is so poverty-stricken as 
that of Egypt. Deutsetis ehivery is the 
privilege and luxury of the wealthy few, 
and its abolition would in no way affect 
the social habits of the great bulk of the 
population. The task of abolition, how- 
ever, 18 NO easy one, as our correspon- 
dent admits, and an attempt to accom- 
plish it prematurely might easily defeat 
its purpose. We cannot but observe 
with satisfaction, therefore, the rise of 
a healthy sentiment in Egypt itself on 
the subject. If foreign sympathy and 
support can strengthen that sentiment 
and enable it to accomplish its purpose, 
we are certain they will be readily ac- 
corded by the people of this country, 
who have abundantly shown their -sin- 
cerity in the cause of the extinction of 
the slave-trade and the abolition of 
slavery.” 





The Kgyptian Gazette thus sums up 
an article in its issue of 2nd April last, 
on the Address to Mr. Gladstone. 


‘** The Memorial is signed by a number of 
influential persons, and it is significant that 
public attention in England is now being 
directed to the slave-trade in Egypt. Sta- 
VERY AS A DOMESTIC INSTITUTION MUST BE 
ABOLISHED. The reply ‘Non Possumus’ is 
not believed in. It would be advisable for 
the subject to be dealt with at once, before 
public feeling is further aroused.”’ 


ABOLITION MOVEMENT IN 
SPAIN. 

The Spanish Abolitionist Society held 
two further public meetings on the 22nd 
and 25th of March. ‘The second of 
these gatherings was most harmonious, 
there being present more than 5,000 
persons belonging to the political world 
of Spain, and several speeches were 
made against existing slavery in Cuba. 

The President, Senor Labra, sum- 
marized the proceedings, and was warmly 
applauded. ‘The activity and energy of 
Senor Labra in favour of the slaves does 
not decrease, and it is owing to the 
measures adopted by him that meetings 
are now being held in the provinces for 
the purpose of influencing public opinion 
on behalf of the complete emancipation 
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of the negroes in Cuba, an important 
propaganda at this moment in view of 
the approaching elections of Deputies 
to the Parliament. 

Senor Labra in his capacity of Deputy 
and President of the Abolitionist So- 
ciety, accompanied by several of the 
Senators and Deputies from Cuba, had 
an interview with Senor Sagasta, the 
Premier, and the Minister for the Colo- 
nies, to request the fulfilment of the 
promises contained in their speeches 
when in opposition. The ministers 
promised to consider the matter, and it 
is expected that the punishment of the 
stocks and irons, recently re-established 
will shortly be suppressed. 

We have received the first number 
of a political periodical called 27 bo- 
littonista, to be edited by Senor Labra, 
for the purpose of well promoting the 
cause of immediate and simultancous 
abolition. 

The line of conduct adopted by the 
Spanish Abolitionist Society is worthy 
of every commendation, and we heartily 
wish them success. 





SLAVE-TRADE IN THE RED SEA. 


M. Lucereau, the French traveller, 
who was lately so cruelly murdered near 
Harar, as reported in our Supplement of 
March last, forwarded letters to the 
President of the Society of Commercial 
Geography in Paris shortly before his 
death, which contain very interesting 
and important facts relative to the slave- 
trade in that district. Space will only 
allow us to publish a few extracts, rela- 
tive to the character of Abou-Beker, who 
has long been notorious as the chief 
slave-trader in the district of Zeilah. 

Under date 6th July, 1880, near Zei- 
lah, M. Lucereau writes :— 

**For months past I have had to put up 
with vexations, lies, deceptions, comedies— 
and that on the part of one single man— 
Anovu-Beker Pasha, Governor of Zeilah, who 
has long borne an infamous celebrity. For 
the last eight months he ought to have al- 
lowed me to go to the Galla country, but he 
has invented all kinds of stratagems to post- 
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pone my departure. . . . In two words 
I can paint this man: Abou Beker is cunning 


and lying personified. . . . By his family, | 


his attachés, and the numerous children that 
he has had by his wives, he holds under -his 
influence the whole country extending from 
the sea to Abyssinia, and the Galla country, 
from Obock to Berberah. 

He has the monopoly of teade of this vast 
country, and a fleet of Arab dhows belonging 
to him or his sons carry on almost the whole 
importation of the products of these regions, 
If any one were to sell a camel without his 
permission, he would be bastinadoed to 
death! As for the trade in slaves which is 
his secret and most lucrative monopoly, the 
town of Tadjourra, whose Governor is his 
son, is the great depdt. There the unfor- 
tunate slaves, who are principally composed 
of Galla women and children, are penned 
(parqués), waiting till they can pass the 
Strait and the Gulf of Aden, in Arab barques. 
Nearly all of them are sold at Mocha, and 
Hodecidah, some at Aden even, in the very 
teeth of the English. I say at Aden, and [ 
will explain. The Boutre or Sambouck is a 
large undecked barque, provided with a 
lateen sail, an admirable sea boat, and varies 
in size from 30 to 100 tons. Upon each of 
these barques, which besides merchandise, 
skins, coffee, &c., carry often 30 passengers, 
are embarked two or three slaves, who pass 
for wives of the captain or of his officers, and 
are thus transported to Aden and sold into 
the Interior. 

As for Jeddah, Mocha and Hodeidah, the 
precautions are less ; the barques creep along 
the coast. If the smoke or the masts ofa 
steamer appear on the horizon they land the 
slaves, and take refuge in the interior where 
there are always confederates, 

The Mussulmans do not betray cach other; 
and more often than not, the spies who are 
employed by the English cruisers are of more 
service to the slave traders whom they warn 
than to the vessels who employ them, I 
repeat that the two principal ports of de- 
barkation, are Mocha and Hodeidah, or the 
intermediate points, between these two 
towns, The Strait is crossed during the 
night about the latitude of Perim. . . , 

[brahim Abou-Beker the eldest son of the 
Pasha, is director in chief of the transit of 
the slaves. Mohammed, his third son, is re- 
cruiter general in the mountains and valleys, 
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and in order to carry out his ends he does 
not hesitate to exterminate a whole popula- 
tion. . . «+ Here we have the principal 
cause of the opposition shown by Abou- 
Beker to any European attempting to penc- 
trate into the Interior. Is there no help 
against the outrages of this half savage 
Egyptian Pacha?, . . . . . . . 

The slaves are mostly Abyssinians onl 
Adels, but above all the Galla prisoners of 
war. The Galla woman, the principal object 
of this trade, is a magnificent and sculptur- 
esque creature, with an European profile 
(though some of them have slightly thick lips, 
and slightly prominent check bones). The 
skin is not black, but metallic and bronzed— 
veritable statues in Florentine bronze. They 
fetch a great price, and are much prized by 
the Arabs, who superstitiously believe that a 
Galla woman can re-animate and renew the 
blood of an old man; and as the Arab only 
lives for his wife, and would ruin himself to 
have one, they always find purchasers at a 
high price. I send you herewith copies of 
protestations and letters written by me in 
the presence of witnesses to Abou-Bekcr 
Pasha.” 

N.B.—These copies never arrived, 
and the envelope was open when de- 
livered. 

On the 12th August, 1880, M. Luce- 
reau again writes from Harar, but we 
have only space to quote a few lines. 
Speaking of Abou-Beker, he says— 

‘‘As for this bandit, Abou-Beker, com- 
plaints have been made respecting him to 
one Consul of France at Aden, and will be 
mace on my return, in Cairo, Constantinople, 
and in France to the Ministers for Foreign 
Affairs. I have abundant cause in the in- 
sults and vexations put upon me by this 
scoundrel. I have notified his large dealings 
in slaves to the Governor-General of Aden, 
who has sent a ship of war to cruise upon 
the coast.” 

We cannot be much surprised to 
hear that this courageous and outspoken 
young traveller was shortly afterwards 
murdered under very suspicious cireun- 
stances in the district of Marar. Our 
readers may also remember that years 
ago, this same Abou-Beker was de- 
nounced by Colonel Gordon as the head 
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of the slave-trade, but Tewfik Pacha, 
the present Khedive refused to remove 
him. Colonel Gordon has told us that if 
he had remained in the Soudan he 
would have carried Abou-Beker and all 
his sons to Hodeidah, whether Tewfik 
liked it or not. ‘Tewfik owned to 
Colonel Gordon that Abou-Beker was a 
slave-dealer and a great scoundrel, and 
Colonel Gordon has written letter after 
letter to the English Foreign Office 
about the removal of thisman. Never- 
theless he still holds power and con- 
tinues his nefarious work of enslaving 
and selling the native population. His 
position in the Red Sea is a disgrace 
to Egypt, and the cruel murder of M. 
Lucereau, of whom he was bound to be 
the protector, calls for the intervention 
of the civilized world to demand his 
immediate dismissal. 


‘Review. rae 





PERSONAL LIFE OF 
DR. LIVINGSTONE. 
(Continued from page 29.) 

We concluded our last review with 

sketch of Livingstone’s experience 
amongst the Boers, and his views of 
slavery in the Transvaal. We now con- 
tinue our sketch of the career of the 
great traveller and missionary, confining 
our view almost entirely to what he tells 
us of slavery and the slave-trade. 

In his journal written from the 
Barotse country under date 31st August, 
1853, we find “Zhe Slave-trade seems 
pushed into the very centre of this 
country.” 


BEAUTY AMONGST THE NATIVE RACES. 
A little later Livingstone writes— 


**T have not yet met with a beautiful 
woman among the black people, and I have 
seen many thousands in a great variety of 
tribes. I have seen a few who might be called 
passable, but none at all to be compared with 
what one may mect amongst English servant 
girls. The whole of my experience goes to 
prove that civilisation alone produces beauty, 
and exposure to the weather and other vicissi- 
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tudes tend to the production of deformation 
and ugliness.”’ 

: JOURNEY TO. LOANDA. 

This extraordinary journey occupies 
the time from November, 1853, to June, 
1854, and was in some respects one of 
the most dangerous of all his expeditions. 
On the road he had but too many evi- 
dences of the extent of the slave-trade, 
and both he and his men were shocked 
by the sight of slave-gangs in chains. 
As proof of the demoralising influence 
of this terrible traffic, he remarks that 
‘¢ wherever slave-traders have been, the 
natives are more difficult to deal with, 
and more exorbitant in their demands. 
There is a universal curse in slavery.” 

At Loanda Dr. Livingstone met with 
asevere disappointment, asowing tosome 
mistake there were no letters for him 
from home. This was a sore trial, and 
most men would have availed themselves 
of the offer made of a passage in one of 
H.M. Ships to the Cape. Not so Living- 
stone. He had promised to take back 
his poor men in safety, and he knew 
they could not go alone, so he sacrificed 
his natural feelings to the call of duty, 
and sct off on his return journey to 
Linyanti, taking care at the same time 
to make accurately,andrecord faithfully, 
those numerous astronomical observa- 
tions, and geographical reports, which 
have procured for him the respect of the 
scientific world, and are a source of 
astonishment to all who know anything 
of the severe drawbacks which he 
continually met with. 

THE RETURN JOURNEY. 

This was a very arduous and painful 
journey of eight months, and on the 
way he was struck down by a very 
violent attack of rheumatic fever, accom- 
panied by great loss of blood. “I got 
it,”’ he naively says, ‘* by sleeping in the 
wet. There was no help for it. Every 
part of the plain was flooded ankle-deep. 
We got soaked by going on, and sodden 
if we stood still.” 

SLAVERY IN PORTUGUESE 
SETTLEMENTS. 

During this journey he saw much of 
the slave-trade and slavery, which he 
says ‘‘ were the bane of the Portuguese 
settlements. The whole system of slavery 
gendered a blight which nothing would 
counteract. To make Africa a prosper- 
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ous land, liberty must be proclaimed to 
the captive; and the slave system, with 
all its accursed surroundings, brought to 
an end.” : 

. At this time he wrote to his wife 
describing a slave-trader with whom he 
had been travelling, who had “ ¢wo 
chains-full of women going to be sold 
for ivory.” ‘* Formerly,” he says, “these 
slaves went from the interior into Por- 
tuguese territory, but now owing to the 
vigilance of the English cruisers the 
Portuguese take them the other way 
and sell them for ivory.’ And who 
were the purchasers of these poor wo- 
men? We fear they were the Trans- 
vaal Boers, as there was no other 
market for them in the interior. 


THE VICTORIA FALLS. 


Arrived back at Linyanti, Livingstone 
soon set out again on his march, and 
shortly afterwards discovered those 
wonderful Falls on the Zambesi river, 
which he named after his beloved 
Sovereign. This was in 1856, and we 
soon after hear of his accomplishing 
his difficult journey to Quillimane, on 
the East coast, and of his subsequent 
voyage to the Mauritius, and thence 
home by way of the Red Sea. He 
arrived in England in December, 1856, 
and remained there until March, 1858. 

We regret that space will not allow 
of any account of the joyous welcome 
given to the great traveller, not only by 
his family, but by all classes of his 
countrymen. We specially regret that 
we cannot quote in its entirety the 
beautiful letter addressed to him by the 
venerable Professor Sedgwick, of Cam- 
bridge, who was unable to attend the 
farewell banquet given in his honour in 
Freemason’s Hall, but we cannot re- 
frain from quoting the following beau- 
tiful extract :— 

“What a glorious prospect is before you! 
The commencement of the civilisation of 
Africa; the extension of our knowledge of all 
the kingdoms of nature; the production of 
great material benefits to the old world , the 
gradual healing of that foul and fetid ulcer, 
the slave-trade, the one grand disgrace and 
weakness of Christendon, and that has defiled 
the hands of all those who have had any 
dealings with it; and last, but not least—nay, 
the greatest of all, and the true end of all— 
the lifting up of the poor African from the 
earth, the turning his face heavenward, and 
the glory of at length (after all his sufferings, 
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and all our sins), calling him a Christian 
brother. May our Lord and Saviour bless 
your labours, and may His Holy Spirit be 
with you to the end of your life upon this 
troubled world.’’ 


LIVINGSTONE RETURNS TO AFRICA. 


Dr. and Mrs. Livingstone sailed from 
Liverpool on the 10th of March, 1858, 
and on the 14th of May their little 
vessel, the ‘‘ Pearl,”’ reached the mouth 
of the Zambesi river. As they touched 
at the Cape of Good Hope what a dif- 
ferent reception awaited him from that 
accorded him in 1852, when it was with 
difficulty he could obtain from the 
authorities the necessary supplies for 
his journey to the interior! Now it 
was difficult to show him sufficient 
honour, and he was not only féted by 
all, but received the substantial testi- 
monial of a silver box containing eight 
hundred guineas. The years 1858 to 
1862 were devoted to his various jour- 
neys on the Zambesi, and the discovery 
of Lakes Nyassa and Shirwa. He had 
much trouble with the little river 
steamer, the ‘*‘ Ma-Robert,” which he at 
length had to abandon. She was re- 
placed by a larger vessel, the ‘* Pioneer,” 
and much good work was done. 


LAKE NYASSA. 


On the 23rd September, Dr. Living- 
stone, leaving the “* Pioneer,” and pass- 
ing the Murchison Cataracts, sailed into 
the hitherto undiscovered lake. Undis- 
covered, that is to say, by Europeans, 
but not so by the ubiquitous slave- 
hunter, for one of the first things 
Livingstone saw was an Arab dhow en- 
gaged in the prosecution of the slave- 
trade, a trade which he says ‘‘ was being 
carried on at a dismal rate.” 


DEATH OF MRS. LIVINGSTONE. 


On Sunday 27th April, 1862, Mary 
Livingstone, the devoted wife and brave 
companion of the great missionary and 
explorer, died of fever at Sharpanga at 
the mouth of the Zambesi, in the 
presence of her sorrowing husband, Dr. 
Kirk, and Dr. Stewart. She was buried 
under a baobab-tree, and Livingstone 
was left alone. 

It has been remarked that he treated 
this great loss with much calmness, but 
his feelings are not to be judged by a 
perusal of the Zambesi and its Tributa- 
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ries. Let those who wish to see how 
deeply the noble hearted husband felt 
the loss of his cherished wife, read the 
account given in his journal as published 
in the book we are reviewing. He did 
not wish to put forward his own feelings 
on this sad occasion in what he regard- 
ed as an official record of his work and 
discoveries. 


The death of his wife called forth 
the following touching soliloquy. His 
idea that the future life will not be one 
of mere selfish rest from labour is one 
that we heartily endorse. We shall 
cease from the labour of temptation 
combats, but there will be work to do 
of a nature admirably fitted to each 
one of us in our Father’s House. 


**T suppose that I shall die in these up- 
lands, and somebody will carry out the plan 
I have longed to put into practice. I have 
been thinking a great deal since the departure 
of my beloved one about the regions whither 
she has gone, and imagine from the manner 
the Bible describes it we have got too much 
monkery in our ideas. There will be work 
there as well as here, and possibly not such a 
vast difference in our being as is expected. 
But a short time there will give more in- 
sight than a thousand musings.”’ 


THE PATH OF THE SLAVE-HUNTER. 


In January, 1863, Livingstone thus 
describes the terrible desolation caused 
by the Portuguese slave-agent, Mariano. 
Corpses floated past them on the Zam- 
besi River, and the paddles had to be 
cleared of bodies of human beings caught 
up by the floats. 


““ Wherever we took a walk human skele- 
tons were seen in every direction, and it was 
painfully interesting to observe the different 
postures in which the poor wretches had 
breathed their last. A whole heap had been 
thrown down a slope behind a village, where 
the fugitives often crossed the river from the 
east; and in one hut of the same village no 
fewer than twenty drums had been collected, 
probably the ferryman’s fees. Many had 
ended their misery under shady trees, others 
under projecting crags in the hills, while 
others lay in their huts with closed doors, 
which, when opened, disclosed the mouldering 
corpse with the poor rags round their loins, 
the skull fallen off the pillow; the little 
skeleton of the child that had perished first 
rolled up in a mat between two large skele- 
tons. The sight of this desert, but eighteen 
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months ago a well-peopled valley, now liter- 
ally strewn with human bones, forced the 
conviction upon us that the destruction of 
human life in the middle passage, however 
great, constitutes but a small portion of the 
waste, and made us feel that unless the sLAVE- 
TRADE — THAT MONSTER INIQUITY WHICH HAS 
$0 LONG BROODED OVER AFRICA — IS PUT DOWN, 
lawful commerce cannot be established.” 
* * 


‘‘Tt is bitter to see some 900 of miles of 
coast abandoned to those who were the first 
to begin the slave-trade, and seem determined 
to be the last to abandon it.”’ 


RECALL OF DR. LIVINGSTONE FROM 


HIS NYASSA MISSION. 


The recall of Dr Livingstone before 
he had carried out his plan of placing 
a steamer on lake Nyassa was a great 
disappointment to him. It is thus des- 
cribed in the work under review. 


‘The reasons assigned by Earl Russell for 
the recall of the Expedition were, that, not 
through any fault of Dr. Livingstone’s, it 
had not accomplished the objects for which 
it had been designed, and that it had proved 
inuch more costly than was originally ex- 
pected. Probably the Government felt like- 
wise that their remonstances with the Portu- 
guese Government were unavailing, and 
that their relations were becoming too un- 
comfortable. Even among those most 
friendly to Dr. Livingstone’s great aim, and 
most opposed to the slave-trade, and to the 
Portuguese policy in Africa, there were some 
who doubted whether his proposed methods 
of procedure were quite consistent with the 
rights of the Portuguese Government. His 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort indi- 
cated some feeling of this kind in his inter- 
view with Livingstone in 1857. He ex- 
pressed the feeling more strongly when he 
leclined the request made to him through 
Professor Sedgwick, of Cambridge, that he 
would allow himself to be Patron of the 
Universities Mission. Dr. Livingstone knew 
well that from that exalted quarter his plans 
would receive no active support. That he 
should have obtained the support he did from 
successive governments and successive for- 
cign secretaries, Liberal and Conservative, 
was a great gratification, if not something of 
a surprise. Hence the calmness with which 
he received the intelligence of the recall. 
Towards the Portuguese Government his 
feelings were not very sweet. On them lay 
the guilt of arresting a work that would 
have conferred untold blessing on Africa.”’ 


Dr. Livingstone soon afterwards de- 
termined to take his small steamer, the 
Lady Nyassa,to Bombay and there sell 
her. The voyage was a most adventur- 
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ous one and occupied 45 days. He had 
only four Europeans on board, including 
himself, seven natives, and 14 tons of 
coal. But he arrived safely, whilst his 
colleague, Mr. Horace Waller proceeded 
to the Cape, with a portion of the Mis- 
sion flock. 

Of Mr. Waller (subsequently editor 
of the Last Journals) Dr. Livingstone 
remarked— 


“he continued his generous services to all 
connected with the Mission, whether white 
or black, till they were no longer needed; his 
conduct to them throughout was truly noble, 
and worthy of the highest praise.’’ 


LIVINGSTONE’S LAST VISIT TO AFRICA. 
We must pass over Livingstone’s 
second visit to England in 1864. On 
the 19th March, 1866, we find him 
leaving Zanzibar, on his last great 
journey into the heart of Africa. On 
his way to Lake Nyassa he came across 
terrible traces of the slave-trade :— 


The natives were not unkindly,{ but food 
was very scarce. As they advanced, the 
horrors of the slave-trade presented them- 
selves in all their hideous aspects. Women 
were found dead, tied to trees, or lying in 
the path, shot and stabbed, their fault having 
been inability to keep up with the party, 
while their amiable owners, to prevent them 
from becoming the property of any one else, 
put an end to their lives. In some instances 
the captives, yet in the slave-sticks were 
found not quite dead. Brutality was some- 
times seen in another form, as when, some 
natives laughed at a poor boy suffering from 
a very awkward form of hernia, whose 
mother was trying to bind up the part. The 
slave-trade utterly demoralised the people ; 
the Arabs bought whoever was brought to 
them, and the great extent of forest in the 
country favoured kidnapping ; otherwise the 
people were honest. 

HIS VIEWS ON THE SLAVE-TRADE. 

**But whatever might be his views or aims, 
it was ordained that in the wanderings of 
his last years, he should bring within the 
sympathies of the Christian world many 4 
poor tribe, otherwise unknown; that he 
should witness sights, surpassing all he 
had ever seen before of the inhumanity and 
horrors of the slave-traffic—sights that 
harrowed his inmost soul; and that when 
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his final appeal to his countrymen on behalf 
of its victims came, not from his living voice 
but from his tomb, it should gather from a 


thousand touching associations a thrilling 


power that would rouse the world, and 
finally root out the accursed thing. 

From what I have seen of slavery, I say 
exaggeration is a simple impossibility. I go 
with the sailor, who, on seeing slave-traders, 
said: If the devil don’t catch these fellows, 
we might as well have no devil at all.”’ 


(To be continued.) 





SLAVE TRADE IN THE MOZAM- 
| BIQUE CHANNEL. 


We have received a pamphlet, pub- 
lished by the Governer General of 
Mozambique, in answer to a statement 
made at a meeting of the Geographical 
Society at Lisbon, 22nd December last, 
by Major Machado, late Director of 
Public Works in that province, to the 
effect that the slave-trade had ceased to 
exist in the Portuguese possessions on 
the East Coast of Africa, and that the 
reports to the contrary from the Govern- 
or General, and from the British Consul 
there, were without foundation. 

The Governor General admits that 
the slave-trade has materially diminish- 
ed, but he states that it is still carried 
on from that part of the coast between 
Angoche and Cape Delgado, to the 
Comoro Islands and Madagascar, and he 
calculates that from 2000 to 400 slaves 
are annually exported to these places. 

The Sakalavas, who occupy the West 
coast of Madagascar, and who are firmly 
addicted to the institution of slavery, 
encourage this traffic ; whilst the sugar 
plantations belonging to the Sultan of 
the Comoros, and to Dr. Wilson and 
Messrs. Lumly & Langles, in the islands 
of Mohila and Joanna, require a yearly 
supyly of a thousand negro slaves. !! 

The trade is carried on in spite of the 
vigilance of the Portuguese authorities, 
these facilities of the coast, and the 
light draught of the dhows, rendering 
it easy to escape detection. 

This statement of the Governor Gen- 
eral of Mozambique is of special impor- 
tance just now, as an admission on 
the part of a high authority, and one 
who should be possessed of the best in- 
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formation, that the slave-trade is stil] 
carried on to a considerable extent in 
Mozambique Channel ; and as corrobor- 
ating the reports made on the subject 
by the British Consul there. 

We would ask, “who are Doctor 
Wilson, and Messrs. Langles? and can 
they be British subjects ?!!” 

On this subject the Egyptian Gazette 
thus sums up an article in its issue of 
2nd April last. 


“The Memorial is signed by a number of 
influential persons, and it is significant that 
public attention in England is now being 
directed to the slave-trade in Egypt. Stavery 
AS A DOMESTIC INSTITUTION MUST BE ABOLISHED. 
The reply ‘ Non Possumus’ is not believed in. 
It would be advisable for the subject to be 
dealt with at once, before public feeling in 
England and Europe is further aroused.”’ 


WOW I CROSSED AFRICA. 
BY MAJOR SERPA PINTO. 
In this interesting work we come 
across an episode which might be headed 
HOW I SET FREE A SLAVE-GANG. 


It is as follows, and occurred in June, 
1878 :— 


**On the 12th of this month there occurred 
an extraordinary adventure, which [ cannot 
refrain from recording here. 

I was leaving the camp for a stroll, when 
some of my negroes came up to me, accom- 
panied by a mulatto, who was a perfect 
stranger; they introduced him as the chief 
of a caravan, who begged my permission to 
accompany me some distance on the road I 
was travelling, end allow him meanwhile to 
take up his quarters in my encampment, to 
secure his safety. 

I consented to this request, although I 
own it was rather against the grain. 

That same night I remained up later than 
usual talking with my Pombeiros, and seated 
at the door of my hut we discussed the pro- 
babilities of Dr. Chacaiombe’s success in his 
undertaking, when I heard a singular noise 
in one corner of the camp. 

It was as like as possible to the sound of 
a hammer on an anvil, and my curiosity 
being awakened I despatched my henchman 
Augusto to discover the cause. 

He returned after a few minutes with news 
that in the part of the encampment occupiecl 
by the Biheno mulatto who had asked me 
for shelter, there was a gang of slaves, ar- 
rived that very evening from the Bihé. 

All my people were then asleep in their 
huts with the exception of the three or four 
Pombeiros who were keeping me company. 

I restrained my anger, which for a moment 
had almost got the better of me, and sum- 
moned my uninvited guest to my presence. 
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He appeared at once and seated himself | of the cause of the uproar. They saw 
near the fire-place in front of me. that I was in a tremendous rage, and they 
I asked him what was the meaning of that | became clamorous for a victim. I succeeded 
clanking sound of iron, to which he replied, | at last in quelling the tumult and in obtain. 
with the utmost effrontery, that they were | ing a hearing. 
chaining up some kids which he was con- I then ordered Augusto to set the slaves free 
veying into the interior for sale. and bring them before me, together with all 

And so, in my own encampment, upon | the cords and shackles they could discover 
which floated the Portuguese flag, there was | in the huts where the poor creatures were 
actually a gang of slaves! confined. 

Keeping myself as cool as my nature The shackles were all cast into the Cuanza, 
would permit, I let the fellow know that he | with the exception of those which I reserved 
was telling me a lie, and bade him forthwith | to bind the blacks who had acted as guards 
to knock off the chains of the unfortunates | over the poor slaves. 
he had with him and deliver them over to me, As to the slaves themselves, I told them 
free. they might go wheresoever they pleased, and 

This he not only refused to do, but re- | that I would take care that the guards should 
ceived my command with a grin of contempt. | remain bound long enough to prevent the 

I then lost all patience, and my rage, | possibility of their overtaking their late 
which had been kept down with immense | prisoners. They disappeared in a twinkling 
difficulty from the moment I learned the | with the exception of one young girl who 
character of my guest, now boiled over. begged to be allowed to remain with me, as 

I made a dash at the fellow, scized him by | she did not know where to go. I may men- 
the throat, and drew my knife with the in- | tion that it was not till I broke up my en- 
tention of plunging it into his body, when I | campment that I set at liberty the leaders 
became sensible that the muzzles of two or | and guards of the gang of slaves.”’ 
three guns were within a foot of his head, | —— mapper steerer cee 


and were on the point of being fired by my pp cabins vie eenrree pha ms ‘ Be 
attendants. This brought me to my senses, COLONEL GORDON IN CENTRAL 


and whereas the moment before I would AFRICA. 
have killed the wretch without hesitation, By the courtesy of the Publishers we have 
I now used my efforts to save his life. received an early copy of this most inter- 


The hubbub occasioned by this affair woke | esting and valuable volume, but as it only 
up all my men who came rushing to the spot, | arrived after we had gone to press we are 
and a cry arose to exterminate the whole | unable to do more than refer to the ad- 
Biheno caravan. vertisement on the cover of the Reporter. 

Knowing the ferocity of the negroes when In our next issue we hope to review this 
they feel they have strength on their side, | work, and to give extracts from the mass of 
I began to be alarmed for the lives of the | information it contains. 
innocent who might be sacrificed with the The portrait of Colonel Gordon is a very 
guilty. good reproduction of the photograph, and 

Of course, with the exception of the Pom- | conveys a fair idea of the original. 
beiros who had been with me since the com- 
mencement of the scene, all were ignorant | London:—Tuomas De 1a Rue & Co. 1881, 








Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. 448, with Portrait, cloth boards, bevelled edges, price 6s. 6d. 


LIFE OF JAMES MURSELL PHILLIPPO, 


MISSIONARY IN JAMAICA. 


By E. B. UNDERHILL, LL.D., Honorary Secretary Baptist 
Missionary Society. 


** Of the biography before us we can only say that it has been most skilfully executed, 
that it supplies charming reading, that the perusal of it must administer a wholesome tonic 
to any spiritual life that is languishing. We thank Dr. Underhill for this remarkably cheap, 
but remarkably rich, contribution to our missionary biography.””— Freeman. 
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DEATH OF GE SSI PASHA.— 
THE “SUDD.” 


In our issue of March last, we re- 
ported the terrible sufferings -endured 
by Gessi Pasha and his followers in the 
Bahr Gazelle, where they were shut in 
for months by the impassable “ Sudd” 
of those waters. For a description of 
this extraordinary growth of weed, we 
are indebted to Golonel Gordon’s new 
book, where it is thus deseribed :— 


‘* THE SUDD. 


“T have spoken of the opening of the 
‘sudd.’ You know that the Nile comes out 
of Albert Nyanza Lake. Below Gondokors 
it spreads out into lakes ; 
these lakes, an aquatic plant, with roots ex- 
tending five feet into the water, flourishes. 
The natives burn the top parts, when dry ; 
the ashes form mould, and fresh grasses 
grow, till it becomes like terra firma. The 
Nile rises, nnd floats out the masses; they 
come down to a curve, and there stop. | 
More of these islands float down, and at | 
last the river is blocked. Though under 


on the edge of | 
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them the water flows, 0 no communication can 
take place, for they bridge the river for 
several miles. Last year the Governor went 
up, and with three companies and two 
steamers he cut large blocks of the vegetation 
away. Atlast, one night, the water burst the 
remaining part, and swept down on the 
vessels, dragged the steamers down some 
four miles, and cleared the passage. The 
Governor says the scene was terrible. The 
hippopotamuses were carried down, screaming 
and snorting; crocodiles were whirled round 
and round, and the river was covered with 


| dead and dying hippopotamuses, crocodiles, 


and fish which had been crushed by the mass, 
One hippopotamus was carried against the 
bows of the steamer and killed, one crocodile, 
twenty-five feet long, was also killed. The 
Governor, who was in the marsh, had to go 
five miles on a raft to get to his steamer, 
You can scarcely imagine the advantage of 
this opening to me. It took people eighteen 
months and two years to go to Gondokoro 
from here, and now it is only twenty-one 
days in the steamer.’’—Colonel Gordon in 
Central Africa. 

The Sudd had again formed and be- 


come impenetrable when Gessi Pasha 
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was caught in its massive folds at the 
end of last year, in a steamer only 40 
horse-power, which ought never to have 
been sent into the dangerous windings 
of the Bahr Gazelle. 

After losing between four and five 
hundred.of the men, women, and child- 
ren who were shut up in the miserable 
steamer in this desolate sea of weed, 
Gessi struggled on to Khartoum. Here 
he was so badly received by Raouf 
Pacha, the present Governor-General of 
the Soudan, that he determined to go to 
Cairo, and lay his case before the Khe- 
dive. On the way thither he was over- 
taken by death, to the great regret of 
all who care for the suppression of the 
slave-trade in the Soudan. Of all the 
officers left by Colonel Gordon to carry 
on the great work which he had com- 
menced, Gessi Pasha was the only one 
who appeared to be at all earnest in the 
cause ; and with him the chief obstacle 
to the uninterrupted prosecution of the 
hideous traffic is removed. We quote 
from The Times, of 16th May, a short 
notice of this remarkable man, which is 

‘uly a sad and touching history. 


dh ‘. Correspondent writes :—“ Gessi Pasha, 

A tried friend and coadjutor of Colonel 
the min the Soudan, has fallen a sacrifice 
Gordc zeal in the cause of humanity. He 


to his . the evening of the 30th of April, in 
‘died on ‘h hospital at Suez, after protracted 
the Frene caused by the terrible privations 
sufferings, the months of November and 
‘endured in st, when he was shut in by an 
December la ‘trier of weed in the Bahr, 
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and boats, with a caravan of some 500 
people, soldiers, and others, last September. 
They had food enough for the ordinary 
journey ; but the expedition was completely 
blocked by the sudd, the vegetable growth of 
the Nile, which in extreme tropical latitudes 
converts the river into a vast impenetrable 
marsh, and stopsall traffic as completely as the 
ice does in a northern river. After losing 
more than 400 of his followers from hunger, 
and being himself reduced to a skeleton, the 
remainder of his men who had been driven 
to feed upon the corpses of their companions, 
were rescued and brought to Khartoum. 
Gessi’s reception by Raouf Pasha, the suc- 
cessor of Colonel Gordon, was by no means 
a generous one, and Gessi was on his way to 
Cairo to lay his case before the Khedive when 
death overtook him at Suez. The Italian 
Count Penazzi, and another Italian officer 
were assiduous in their attention to the 
hunger and fever-stricken soldier, but no 
skill could restore the strength that had been 
so severely tried in the impenetrable weeds 
of the Upper Nile. He has left a wife and 
family dependent for their support upon the 
generosity of the Egyptian Government 
which certainly owes much to Gessi Pasha. 
In him the natives of the Soudan have lost 
their staunchest friend and the Khedive a 
faithful servant. One who was with Gessi 
when he died, gnd who knows the country 
well, thus writes of him :— 

‘With poor Gessi disappears all the 
philanthropic work initiated by Colonel 
Gordon in the Soudan. He was the only 
obstacle to the slave-trade and to the return 
to ancient abuses. This obstacle is now 
gone, and Raouf Pasha and alk his prowling 
Arabs will have a fine time, ruining the 
country. Alas, for the poor slaves !’’’ 


VISIT OF THE KHEDIVE TO THE DYING MAN. 


L’ Egypte of May 18, gives a long and 
interesting account of the Last Moments of 
Gessi Pacha. ‘The young Khedive, accom- 
panied by M. de Lesseps, paid a visit to the 
illustrious Italian who has laid down his 
life for the cause of the slave, and the last 
moments of the dying soldier were cheered 
by the satisfaction that the hostility shown 
towards him by the Governor-General of the 
Soudan—Raouf Pacha- we: not approved 
hy his sovereign. 

We quote the following from L' Agypte > — 

“When th i te Geet (who 
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was in the hospital at Suez) the visit of the 
Khedive, he evidenced a very lively emotion 
—his face was lighted up by a factitious 
glow, his eye became bright, and his heart 
beat more quickly. Then, composing him- 
self, he awaited in sileuce and calmness the 
arrival of the sovereign in whose service he 
was now about to offer up his life. The 
Khedive on entering the chamber, went 
straight to the bed-side of the dying man. 
‘Pacha,’ said he, ‘you will be cured—at 
least I trust so. You must be preserved for 
your children and for Egypt.’ 

‘*The vital force of this lately vigorous man 
was now only maintained by the amazing 
strength of his will. He now burst into 
tears and sobbed out in half inarticulate 
tones the sad words: ‘Monseigneur, 1 thank 
you for coming here to visit me. Though I 
have sacrified everything, even life, in order 
to serve Egypt faithfully, your presence in 
this chamber renders my death more peace- 
ful. Merci je suis recompense.’ 

“The young Khedive was much moved, and 
then his friend, the veteran M. de Lesseps— 
still vigorous after his long campaign of over 
70 years—said, ‘No, Gessi, you shall not 
die ; the visit of the Khedive will save you.’ 
Gessi smiled sadly in reply, for he felt that 
he was beyond human aid. The assistance 
so tardily and so grudgingly sent when 
he was enclosed in a living tomb in the 
terrible ‘Sudd’ of the Bahr Gazelle, had 
come all too late. The strong man was 
stricken down by famine and its horrible 
accompaniments, nor could the sympathy of 
his sovereign give him back that life which 
had been slowly ebbing away during months 
of almost unparalleled sufferings. Let us 
hope that the young Khedive will not neglect 
to provide handsomely for the widow and 
children of his chivalrous servant.”’ 

Nore: For a full account of Gessi’s fright- 
ful sufferings in the Sudd, see Colonel Gordon 
in Central Africa, pp. 390-2. 

THE LATE GESSI PACHA. 

We have received the following very 
interesting letter respecting the late 
Gewsi Pacha The Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety will certainly use any influence 
it may possess in advecating the chum 
of Giewi's widow and family on the 
Kgyptian Ciovernment, for there can 
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be no doubt that the Khedive owes 
a deep debt of gratitude to his faithful 
officer, to say nothing of any arrears of 
pay. The statement published in the 
Pungalo we presume alludes to such 
advocacy of Gessi’s claim, for the Anti- 
Slavery Society unfortunately possesses 
no means of bestowing any other kind 
of “ reward.” 


’ ‘*Syra, 14th May, 1881. 
66 Sir, 

‘*An article in the Italian newspaper 
Pungalo of the 5th inst., on the occasion 
of the death of Romolo Gessi who died at 
Suez the 31st April last, on his return to 
Europe from Equatorial Africa, states that 
‘the Anti-Slavery Society of London had al- 
ready decided on the ‘highest reward for 
this great humanitarian.”’ 


‘* Be that as it may, doubtless the Society 
duly appreciates the merits of the deceased, 
who has left a widow with a boy and girl, 
in, I much fear, straightened circumstances, 
and as a friend of the family, having known 
the deceased from childhood, I take the 
liberty of suggesting that if the Society 
would use its powerful interest, and recom- 
mend the family to the Italian Government 
for the purpose of obtaining a pension for the 
widow, and provision for the boy Felice 
Gessi, now some 14 years old, and also to 
the Egyptian Government, in whose service 
Romolo Gessi was when he died, it would be 
an act of charity. 


Romolo Gessi’s father, Marco, who was a 
native of Ravenna was Cauceliere in the 
British Consulate General in Bucarest, and 
died there while I was acting Consul General 
in 1842, leaving a widow, who still survives, 
with three children, the eldest a girl, herself 
now a widow with a numerous family; Ro- 
molo, now lately deceased; and Nino, the 
youngest, who met with a violent death, 
being murdered on board ship by a mutinous 
crew, who plundered and destroyed the 
vessel he was in carrying stores for merchants 
in Smyrna to Constantinople for the troops 
in the Crimea during the war. 

Romolo Gessi, born in Constantinople, got 
his schooling in Germany, and on my being 
appointed Vice-Consul at Toultsha in 1848, 
| took him into my service, as he was ac- 
quainted with the French, German, Italian, 
Greek, Wallachian, and Turkish | *; 
and he soon learned also English and Ru-- 
sian, 


When the Crimean war broke out in 1854, 
on my recommendation to Colonel Dickson, 
R.A., Romolo Gees wae uted an inter. 
preter, and he was with the Britieh army 
throughout the campaign, being by the sid 
of General Pox Strangwaye when Ore latter 
was killed. He recetwed the medal avd all 
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